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THE PRIVILEGE OF SANCTUARY. 


Srx cities of refuge—three ‘on this side Jordan,’ 
and three ‘in the land of Canaan’—were appointed 
by Moses, ‘that the slayer might flee thither, 
which should kill his neighbour unawares, and 
hated him not in times past; and that fleeing 
unto one of these cities he might live.’ Heathen 
temples and sacred enclosures were in later times 
the asylums for those who availed themselves of 
them. Before the privileges of sanctuary were 
recognised by legislators, they were accorded by 
the general usage of Christian churches. Constan- 
tine is alleged to have legislated upon this subject 
as early as 324, It is, however, absolutely certain 
that Theodosius in 392 made a law which ex- 
plained and regulated the privileges of sanctuary, 
but that he did not establish them. Theodosius II. 
extended the privilege of sanctuary from the altar 
and body of the church, to which it was confined, 
to all the buildings and courts contained within 
the outward walls. Papal sanction to the privi- 
leges was not accorded until about 620. 

The intention of the original law of sanc- 
tuary was to provide a refuge for the innocent, 
injured, and oppressed; and, in some instances, 
to grant a delay till an impartial hearing could 
be obtained, or an intercession made for the 


_ offender. By the Roman law, murderers, escaped 


slaves, robbers, public creditors, and others were 
excluded from sanctuary privileges ; whilst almost 
all criminals were admitted to them by the canon 
law and the popes’ decrees. 

It has been affirmed, on somewhat doubtful 
authority, that the security of sanctuary was 
accorded in this country towards the end of the 
second century ; but that the privilege of sanctuary 
was expressly recognised in a code of laws pro- 
mulgated in 693 by Ina, king of the West Saxons, 
there is no doubt. The fifth law ordains that 
if a person convicted of a capital offence fled to 
a church, his life should be spared ; and also that 
if any one who deserved to be flogged sought 
refuge in a church, the stripes should be with- 
held from him. 


Nearly two centuries later—in 887—the privi- 
lege of sanctuary was, by the law of Alfred the 
Great, accorded for three nights to any person 
who sought the protection of the church, so as to 
enable him to provide for his own safety, unless 
he should previously compound for the offence. 
By this law it was ordered that if any one should 
violate the sanctuary by inflicting blows, wounds, 
or bonds, he was compelled to pay the sums 
which were awarded for the injury by law, and 
the large sum—in those days—of one hundred 
and twenty shillings to the ministers of the 
church. 

With the Norman Conqueror, the law of 
sanctuary became more definite. The extent of 
the privilege, however, appears to have been more 
or less varied. The privilege at Beverley, which 
was granted by Athelstan, extended for a radius 
of a mile, taking St John’s as the centre. The 
outward and second boundaries were designated 
by crosses of rich carving. The third boundary 
began at the church entrance. The sixth em- 
braced the high altar and the ‘fridstool.’ This 
word, made up of the words ‘frith’ and ‘stol,’ 
means the seat of peace. This was invariably, 
we believe, a heavy stone chair. That at Beverley 
is utterly devoid of decoration. There is no 
trace thereon of any former inscription. It un- 
doubtedly had a Latin inscription upon it for- 
merly, which in effect stated: ‘This stone chair 
is called Fridstool—that is, the Chair of Peace, 
to which what criminal soever flies hath full 
protection.’ The Beverley fridstool has been 
broken, and repaired with clamps of iron. 

We have said that the privilege of sanctuary 
varied in places, and have referred to Beverley. 
Sanctuary at Durham extended to the church 
there, its churchyard, and its circuit. All who 
came within a certain distance were afforded pro- 
tection, The penalties for violation of privileges 
of sanctuary at Durham increased ‘in proportion 
to the degree of holiness ascribed to the succes- 
sive distances. The violation of the security of 
sanctuary between the outer and second boundary 
at Beverley was punished by a fine of one “hun- | 
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dredth,” or eight pounds. The second space was 
secured by a penalty of double that sum. In 
like manner, a fine of six, twelve, or eighteen 
“hundredth” was incurred by any one who violated 
the sanctity of the space between the successive 
boundaries up to the sixth. But if a person 
should take a malefactor from within the sixth 
enclosure, he would be what was styled “ botelas” 
(bootless)—his offence would be such as no pay- 


} ment could redeem.’ Within the precincts of 


Holyrood Abbey (Edinburgh) the privilege of 
sanctuary was ted, as also in the ancient 
churches of Stow and Innerleithen. 

The boundary-stones set up in the four roads 
leading to the monastery of Istad (Hexham), 
in Northumberland, were rude crosses, around 
which, partly in Saxon characters, was the word 
*Sanctuarium.’ The fridstool at Hexham is the 
handsomer of the only two which are extant 
in our day—the fridstool at Beverley havin; 
been hewn out of a solid block of stone, an 
perfectly plain; whilst that at Hexham—which 
is carefully preserved—has interlaced ornamenta- 
tion of Saxon or Norman origin cut on the to 
of it, and a moulding immediately below an 
around the seat. 

In describing the method of claiming the 
privilege of sanctuary and the ceremonies 
observed, we cannot do better than quote from 
the Rev. James Raine’s preface to the fifth 
volume of the Surtees Society, which relates to 
the sanctuaries of Durham and Beverley. Mr 
Raine writes: ‘At Durham, persons who took 
refuge fled to the north door, and knocked for 
admission. The large knocker upon the north 
door is believed to have been that which 
was used for the purpose. There were two 
chambers over the north door in which men 
slept, for the p of admitting such fugitives 
at any hour of the night. As soon as any one 
was so admitted, the galilee bell was immediately 
tolled, to give notice that some one had taken 
sanctuary. The offender was required to declare, 
before the shrine of the patron saint and certain 
credible witnesses, the nature of his offence, and 
to toll a bell in token of his demanding the 
privilege of sanctuary. The notice of this custom 
occurs constantly in the registers of the sanctuary 
at Durham until the year 1503.’ 

A copy of the oath taken by those who sought 
‘its peace within a mile’—the only copy now 
extant—is to be found in the Beverley register, 
which is one of the Harleian Manuscripts. The 
bailiff of the Archbishop of York, who admin- 
istered the oath, was instructed to ascertain of 
the refu man he and 

ith, an th ther names; and then gar 
In his hand upon the book, eayng. on this 
wyse: “Sir, tak hede on your oth. Ye shal be 
trew and feythful to my Lord Archbishop of 
York, lord of this towne; to the Provost of 
the same; to the Chanons of this chirch, and 
al other ministers therof. Also, ye shal bere 

de hert to the Baillie and xii. Governors of 
this towne, to al burges and comyners of the 
same. Also, ye shal bere no poynted wapen, 
dagger, knyfe, ne none other wapen agenst the 
kyng’s And ye shal be redy at all your 
power if ther be any debate or stryf, or oder 
sothan case of fyre within the towne, to help 


to surcess it. Also, ye shal be redy at the obite 
of Kyng Adelstan, at the dirige, and the messe, 
at such tyme as it is done at the warnyng of 
the belman of the towne, and do your dewte in 
ryngyng, and for to offer at the messe on the 
morne. So help you God and thies holy Evan- 
elistes.” And then gar hym kysse the book.’ 
he bailiffs fee was two shillings and fourpence, 
and that of the clerk, for entering in the sanctuary 
register, fourpence. 

Sir William Rastall, Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas during the reign of Queen 
Mary, has handed down to us the form of con- 
fession and abjuration. It reads as follows: 
‘This hear thou, Sir Coroner, that I, M. of H., 
am a robber of sheep, or of any other beast, 
or a murderer of one or of mo, and a felon of our 
lord the king of England; and because I have 
done many such evils or robberies in his land, 
I do abjure the land of our lord Edward, king 
of England, and I shall haste me towards the 
port of such a by which thou hast given me ; 
and that I shall not go out of the highway ; 
and if I do, I will that I be taken as a robber 
and a felon of our lord the king; and that at 
such a place I will vy age A seek for passage, 
and that I will not tarry there but one flood 
and ebb, if I can have passage; and unless I 
can have it in such a place, I will go every day 
into the sea up to my knees, assaying to pass 
over ; and unless I can do this within forty days, 
I will put myself again into the church as a 
robber and a felon of our lord the king ; so God 
me help and His holy judgment,’ 

‘Every one’—to quote Mr Raine again—‘who 
had the privilege of sanctuary was provided with 
a gown of black cloth, with a yellow cross, called 
St Cuthbert’s Cross, upon the left shoulder. A 
grate was expressly provided near the south door 
of the galilee for such offenders to sleep upon ; 
and they had a sufficient quantity of provisions 


and bedding at the ex of the house for 
thirty-seven days. In the sanct at Beverley 
offenders were treated apparently with still greater 


kindness. They were received there with human- 
ity, and during thirty days had their food pro- 
vided in the refectory, and if they were persons 
of any distinction, had a lodging in the dormitory 
or in a house within the precincts. At the end 
of the time, their privilege protected them to the 
borders of the county; and they could claim the 
same security a second time under the like cir- 
cumstances. But if one’s life was saved a third 
time by the privilege of sanctuary, he became 
permanently a servant of the church.’ 

This protection by the church was, it has been 
seen, only of a tempo character. The mur- 
derer or felon was required, within forty days 
after he had taken refuge, to ap before the 
coroner, clad in sackcloth, and before him confess 
his crime and abjure the realm. No person was 
allowed to feed him beyond the forty days. By 
an Act of Parliament in the twenty-first 
year of the reign of Henry VIII, the culprit 
‘immediately after his confession, and before his 
abjuration, was to be branded by the coroner with 
a hot iron upon the brawn of the thumb of his 
right hand with the sign of the letter A, to the 
intent he might be the better known among the 
kings subjects to have abjured.’ 

e privilege of sanctuary was so frequently 
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abused, that the privileges were from time to time 
restricted. Thus, in 1378, it was ordained that 
debtors fleeing to Westminster with the intent of 
defrauding their creditors, should have their goods 
and lands levied upon for the purpose of dis- 
charging their debts. Pope Innocent VIII. in 
1487 authorised the arrest of persons who had 
gone forth from sanctuary for the pv e of 
committing murder or robbery, although they 
had sought refuge a second time; and at the 
same time ordered that those guilty of high- 
treason, who had taken sanctuary, should be pre- 
vented from escaping. This bull was confirmed 
by Alexander V1. and Julius II. in 1493 and 
1504. 

Either Henry IV. or Henry V. addressed a 
letter to Cardinal Langley, which is preserved in 
the Treasury, in which the Crown respected the 
immunity of St Cuthbert even in a case of 
treason. It reads as follows: ‘By the king, H. R. 
Trusty and welbeloved in God, we grete you 
well. And wheras we undirstand that Robert 
Marshall, late comitted to prison for treason, is 
now escapid and broken from the same into youre 
church of Duresme ; we havyng tender zele and 
devocion to the honor of God and Saint Cuthbert, 
and for the tendir favor and affection that the 
right reverend fader in God our right trusty and 
welbeloved the Bisshop of Duresme our Chaun- 
cellor of England we have for his merits, wol 
that for that occacion nothyng be attempted that 
shud be contrarie to the liberties and immunitie 
of our church. We therfor wol and charge you 
that he be surely kept there, as ye wol answere 
uuto us for him.—Yeven under oure signet at our 
towne of Stanford, the xxvii. day of July.—To 
oure trusty and welbeloved in God the Priour of 
Duresme.’ 

Between the twenty-second and the thirty-third 
ears of the reign of ‘bluff King Hal, the privi- 
eges of sanctuary were considerably altered. It 

was discovered that the strength of the realm was 
much weakened by men seeking sanctuary and 
abjuring the realm, who disclosed state secrets, 
and instructed foreigners in the use of the bow 
and arrow ; so it was enacted ‘that every person 
abjuring was to repair to some sanctuary within 
the reign, which himself should choose, and there 
remain during his natural life; and to be sworn 
before the coroner upon his abjuration so to do. 
But if he went out of that sanctuary, unless dis- 
charged by the king’s pardon, and committed 
suet or felony, he was liable to be brought to 
trial for his offence, and was excluded from the 
right of felony.’ About four years later (26 Henry 
ViIL), privilege of sanctuary was withheld from 
all persons accused of high-treason. In the 
following year, ‘all sanctuary ns were to 
wear a badge or cognisance, to assigned and 
openly upon their upper garment, of the com 

breadth, of ten inches,’ 
of forfeiting all the privileges of sanctuary. They 
were also prevented from carrying any sword or 
other weapon except their meat-knives, and those 
only at their meals. They were not to leave their 
lodging except between sunrise and sunset, under 
penalty of forfeiting their sanctuary for the third 
such offence. Six years later, Henry, in the 
thirty-second year of his reign, further restrained 
the privileges of sanctuary. The privilege was 


now limited to parish churches and church- 
yards, cathedrals, hospitals, and collegiate churches, 
and all dedicated chapels used as parish churches* 
The exceptions were made in favour of Wells, 
Westminster, Manchester, Northampton, York, 
Derby, and Launceston. The privileges were, in 
the succeeding year, transferred from Manchester 
to Westchester in Cheshire. One of the first acts 
of James I. was to further abridge sanctuary pro- 
tection ; and the same monarch, twenty years later, 
(in 1624) finally withdrew the privileges of sanc- 
tuary. 

The offences of those persons who sought refuge 
at Durham and at Beverley were—murder and 
homicide, debt, horse and cattle stealing, escapi 
from prison, housebreaking, rape, theft, Sechiowat 
in his accounts, harbouring a thief, failing to 
prosecute, treason, receiving stolen goods, and 
coining. 

With Hallam, we agree that under a due admin- 
istration of justice, the privilege of sanctuary 
‘would have been simply and constantly mischiev- 
ous ; as we properly consider it to be in those coun- 
tries where it still subsists. But in the rapine 
and tumult of the middle ages, the right of sane- 
tuary might as often be a shield to innocence 
as an impunity tocrime. We can hardly regret, on 
reflecting on the desolating violence which pre- 
vailed, that there should have been some green 
spots in the wilderness where the feeble and the 

ersecuted could find refuge. How must this right 
ne enhanced the veneration for religious institu- 
tions! How gladly must the victims of internal 
warfare have turned their eyes from the baronial 
castle, the dread and scourge of the neighbour- 
hood, to those venerable walls, within which not 
even the clamour of arms could be heard, to 
disturb the chant of holy men and the sacred 
service of the altar.’ 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE ‘MAGPIE.’ 


TuERE stood a humble inn—a tavern, rather— 
called the Magpie, on the downs ; its door opened 
on no high-road; but it stood where lanes or 
side parish roads converged. In the olden days, 
it had been a resort of smugglers, who had run 
their goods into Pentargon cove. The taverner 
had then always maintained half-a-dozen donkeys, 
and these were employed in transporting the 
smuggled goods up the cliffs by the precarious 
path which alone gave access to the cove, and 
enabled goods brought there to be carried away. 
The smugglers knew well enough how to sur- 
mount the most difficult portion of the ascent: 
they stretched a rope along it from a crowbar 
driven into the turf above. As for the donkeys, 
they were unshod and sure-footed, they would 
run almost where a squirrel went. 

But the smuggling times were past, so were the 
days when a lively trade in wrecks was carried 
on; and the Magpie would have perished of 
inanition, had not the landlord begun to enclose 
the downs and annex a farm to his alehouse. 
The place was so exposed, so wind-swept, that 
only rye would grow there; but he kept plent 
of sheep and several pigs, and pal oug 
he could not fatten cattle. 
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As none of the roads that met at’ the Magpie 
were market-roads, the host could only count on 
stray passengers, fagged with laborious scrambles 
up the stony and steep coast-road, to drop in 
for refreshment. His most regular customers 
were the coastguard, who, in their nocturnal 
tramps along the cliffs, passed his door twice 
every night, and never passed without a halt 
and a drop of comfort. 

Partly because the coastguard wished to do 
Jacob Corye a good turn, and ly because the 
Magpie was the nearest inn, they conveyed the 
Cable family beneath its sheltering roof. Richard 
was put to bed, a surgeon sent for; and Mrs 
Cable undressed the children, borrowed dry clothes 
of the landlady for them, and set to work to 
wash the salt out of their garments and hang 
them up to dry. 

Scarcely had the Cables been housed, before 
a@ swarm of men came down the cliff to the 
beach, from which the tide was retreating, in- 
vaded the Bessie, and began to ransack and strip 
her, as the ants will attack and strip a dead 
bird cast near their mound. Sails, shrouds, 
anchor, binnacle, the fittings of the cabin, the 
contents of the galley, the mattresses of the berths, 
the benches, stools, the chests, they 
could remove was carried away. They heeded 
neither cold nor wet; they disregarded the peril 
to their-lives from the waves that still swept 
the ‘sins so eager, so ravenous were they for 

The days of the wreckers are long over— 
that is to say the days when wrecking was called 
wrecking ; it is now called salving, from the Latin 
word salvare, to save; but this does not impl 
that those who have been wrecked get meah 
more than if they had fallen into the hands 
of wreckers. Those whose fathers went wrecking, 
now go salving; and very consoling it is to us 
to know that we have made such an advance 
in civilisation. As a matter of fact, the thing is 
pretty much the same. All salvage is — 
to be given up to an official Receiver of Wreck 
—on the coast where the Bessie was cast, this 
was the head coastguard. But it is by no means 
certain that all that is salved is thus delivered 
over. When the receiver has got what the salvors 
have chosen to deliver up, then the Board of 
Trade investigates, and decides between the 
respective claims of the owner and the salvor, 
retaining, however, a share for the Crown. Mostly 
the wreckage is sold by auction first; and it 
is the proceeds which are divided, the Crown 
taking a third, and the salvors a third; and 
a third is left to the owner. To the last-named, 
the salving looks very like wrecking ; to Richard 
Cable, very much so on this occasion; for the 
things were sold when he was unable to attend, 
and the amount raised to be divided by three was 
not much, and his receipt infinitesimal compared 
with the value he set on his property. ore- 
over, things he valued highly sold for pence and 
farthings. Richard was irritated, and not at all in 
a frame of mind to be comforted by the thought 
that everything he treasured had gone under the 
category of salvage, and was therefore clean away 
from him for ever. 

‘It is her doing—it all comes of her!’ he 
muttered, and tossed in fever and rage on his 
bed. He was unreasonable in his anger. The 


thought of Josephine as one who brought evil 
on him and pursued him vaiaeudelin had 
taken hold of his fancy, and he attributed every 
misfortune to her; not altogether without a 
cause, for had she not made Hanford unen- 
durable to him, he would not have left it; 
had he not left it, he would not have been 
wrecked ; had he not been wrecked, he would 
not have been crippled; and had he not been 
crippled, he would have returned to his ship the 
moment he saw his children safe, and then no 
wreckers or salvors could have meddled with its 
contents. 

His very ship was no longer his own; it had 
passed into the hands of the salvors, Fortu- 
nately, all his money was safe; before leaving, 
he had secured it But the amount 
was small, after he had paid his rent and all 
the little bills at Hanford. 

Presently, Mrs Cable came up and took his 
hand. It was hot, and his cheeks were flushed. 
‘The surgeon is a long time coming,’ she said. 
er Richard, this accident to you is worst of 
all. 

‘That is as it should be,’ he answered. ‘I 
threw little Bessie down and injured her; now 
she has cast me down and lamed me. If in 
like manner as She at Hanford Hall’—he would 
not name Josephine—‘has brought misery and 
ruin on me and mine, misery and ruin might 
befall her, I were well content.’ 

‘Richard, said Mrs Cable sorrowfully, ‘I do 
not recognise you, with these bitter feelings in 
your heart.’ 

‘I do not recognise. myself. Do you know 
how if a little gall falls into a pot, it spoils 
the whole mess? She has spilt wormwood into 
my life; and the world, everything I taste and 
smell and see and hear and feel, is bitterness 
to me. 

The doctor arrived ; and with the help of the 
innkeeper, Richard’s leg was got in place again ; 
but the surgeon shook his head, and said that 
there was more injury than mere displacement 
done—that the recovery would be slow; the 
leg must be given perfect rest; and that, un- 
fortunately, it was likely Richard would always 
have a stiff joint. 

‘That also,’ muttered Cable, clenching his hands 
in the bed—‘that I shall owe to her, and bear 
ever about, as a on record against her, a 
warning against my ever forgiving her.’ 

He was restless whilst confined to his bed, 
and his restlessness interfered with his convales- 
cence. He was impatient to get away, to be 
at his future home. The pain he suffered made 
him irritable; but disappointment chafed him 
more than physical pain. What wrong had he 
done that he should be thus pursued with mis- 
fortune? He had done his utmost for his chil- 
dren; he had discharged his duties as a light- 
shipman, as a son, as a husband, conscientiously ; 
and yet—Providence laid on his back lash after 
lash, as if he were one who needed chastisement 
to be brought out of evil courses into the right 
way. He murmured at the ways of Providence ; 
he accused it of injustice, of cruelty, of blind- 
ness. He was wroth with the crew for desertin 
the Bessie. If they were all drowned, it serv 
them right. Had they remained, one could 
have continued in command of the vessel, and 
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delivered it from becoming a prey to the salvors, 
He was angry with those who had despoiled 
his ship, though he knew that they had acted 
with legal right. He was incensed with his 
hostess, who had come up to his sickroom and 
demanded whether he were prepared to pay for 
all the food and care and Lehdeg he and his 
family received. 

‘We’re poor folk,’ said the woman, ‘and can’t 
afford to keep eight people for nothing. The 
children eat a lot o’ bread and butter, and drink 
a gallon of milk. My man is a hard-working 
chap ; but he don’t calculate to maintain a family 
as ain’t his own.’ 

Richard had promised to Pays but the demand 
of the woman, though reasonable, appeared selfish 
and hard to him, 

‘You know,’ said she, ‘I’ve heard that folks 
be going about with a brief to get together a 
few dillon, maybe a couple o’ sovereigns or 
even more, for you; and when you’ve got the 
money, you can pay me out of that.’ 

Then Richard was very hot with indignation. 
‘Tell those busybodies who have begun the col- 
lection, to return every penny. ot one coin 
of it will we touch, I am not a beggar. I 
will take nothing from any one but what I 
have earned with my hands,’ 

He knew that his scanty fund would soon 
be exhausted ; but he would not stoop to receive 
a gift. He was a proud man—he had inherited 
pride from his mother. 

Then he thought of Josephine, always with a 
simmering rage in his heart. He counted over 
all the insults she had heaped on him. He re- 
called her look, the flash of her eye, the distended 
nostril, the curled lip, the contemptuous shrug 
of the beautiful shoulders, the intonation of her 
flexible voice. He could not yet shake off the 
fascination, the admiration she produced in him ; 
but he thought of her without love. What was 
she now doing? How had she borne the news 
of his mw ap He knew but too surely. She 
had laughed, and clapped her hands, cnn tossed 
her beautiful head, and said: ‘I am well rid of 
him.’ Now she was free, and enjoying herself, 
going about to all the tennis-parties and pic- 
nics and dinners in the neighbourhood, courted, 
making herself ble, saying sharp and witty 
things, singing and playing, forgetting him utterly, 
and only now and then, when forced to recall 
him, recollecting him with a sneer. As he thus 
thought, he ground his teeth and tore at the 
sheet till he had ripped it into rags; and he bit 
at the rags and tore them smaller and threw 
them about him, in impotent fury. Verily, he 
hated Josephine with deadly hate. 

Jacob Corye, his host, was a good-natured man, 
and he came up with his pipe occasionally, and 
with a jug of ale in one hand, and sat and talked 
with him; but his talk did not much interest 
Cable—it was all about bullocks, 

‘You see, cap’n, this is how we’re beat. We 
can raise just about any amount of young stock 
here; but we can’t fat’em. There’s no rich 
pasture to make ’em fat; or it may be the salt 
that is over all the land, carried by the wind and 
air for a score o’ miles inland, takes the goodness 
and the fatting properties out o’ the grass. I 
can’t say; I’m no scholar. But we can raise ’em ; 
we can raise ’em in any numbers. We can raise 


and rear ’em; but we can’t sell ’em to good 
advantage, all because we can’t fat ’em. If, now, 
we could fat ’em as well as raise and rear ’em, 
then it’s yg on pounds we could make ; but 
we can’t do it. I’ve turned it over and over in 
my mind, and I don’t see how it can be altered. 
You may take my word for it, cap’n, rearing is 
one thing, raising is another, and fatting is a 
third. It is just as with milk—there’s milking, 
and creaming, and buttering. Now, we can rear 
and raise, but we can’t fatten; which is all the 
same as if in a dairy they milked and made 
cream, but nohow could turn the cream into 
butter. Consider the loss that would be, if they 
couldn’t make butter out of the cream! Or, 
put it another way, with wool—there’s the shear- 
ing, and then the weaving, and then the tailor- 
ing, before the coat of a sheep comes on my back. 
There’s a profit goes in the shearing, another in 
the weaving, and again in the tailoring. Just 
reckon it up in your mind what a fortunate 
thing it would be for me if I could shear the 
wool off my sheep and clap it straight on to 
your carcase without any intervention of weaver 
and tailor. It would not be keeping of the 
Magpie I’d be then, and getting a few coppers 
out of the coastguard of a night, when they’re 
prowling about looking for each other. It do 
rile me uncommon, thinking how I’m beat about 
the fatting,’ 

‘I’m not surprised at your house bearing the 
sign of the Magpie, said Richard impatiently. 

‘Ain’t you?’ answered Jacob, ‘Well, now, 
that’s a curious coincidence; nor am I. I found 
it called the Magpie when I was born into it. 
But—as I was saying about the young cattle.’ 

‘Oh—the cattle.” Richard turned his -head 
irritably from side to side on the pillow. ‘I 
thought you’d fatted ’em off and done with 
men th said Jacob eagerly, ‘th 

‘On the contrary,’ said Jaco rly, ‘that’s 
just what cant da, come the y 
regraders about, and pick up our calves or youn 
stock ; and they 4 Camelford or 
ceston or Bideford, poor and thin, naught but 
skin and bone, because we can’t fatten. If we 
could fatten as we can rear and raise, we’d 
get better prices; but we can’t. It’s like your 
seven little maids—just as if you could rear ’em 
and educate ’em, and couldn’t marry ’em, because 
you’d no money to lay on ’em thick as slabs 
o’ yellow fat. There’d be a cruel case, to 
have the bringing up of all them maidens and 
not to be able to marry ’em. I = it’s all 
the same with our young stock, The regra- 
ders make a profit at the market; and then 
others take the cattle, and when they’ve fatted 
’em, they sells ‘em to the butchers; and they 
kill ’em, and there’s a profit again. There’s 
two profits goes out of my pocket, and I’m beat 
if I know how to compass it to secure ’em to 
myself.’ 

‘I want to go to sleep,’ growled Richard, driven 
desperate by the incessant chatter of the host 
about raising and rearing and ee 

‘Put it to yourself,’ continued the landlord 
lacidly. ‘It would be a — thing for a father 
ike you to have raised seven little maids—and I 
will say they're as promising young stock of the 
human kind as I’ve seen many a day—and been 
to pains and expense rearing and educating of 
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’em; but you never get no farther—never can 
fatten ’em. You toil and you contrive and 
pinch yourself every way for ’em; but they 
remain like Pharaoh’s lean kine. You can’t do 
nothing with ‘em; no buyer will take ’em off 
your hands ; all your labour and care is so much 
waste, because you can’t fatten. That would be 
an aggravating sight for a father in his old age 
to have all these seven as bony, lean old maids 
browsing about him, because he was unable to 

i of ’em in the marriage market! You 
ean understand that; then you can understand 
the feelings of a farmer here with his calves. 
There is nothing like bringing a situation home 
to a man personally by onal application,’ said 


Jacob sententiously.—‘ My pipe is out.’ 
‘I’m not surprised,’ sneered Richard.—‘ Hark ! 
what is that? Who is down-stairs? I hear a 


voice I know !’ 

An exclamation in the doorway from Mrs 
Cable : ‘Oh, Mr Sellwood! You here!’ 

‘Come all the way from Hanford on purpose,’ 
was the answer. ‘We heard there of the wreck. 
It was in the papers; and I came to gather infor- 
mation about those who were lost—poor fellows, 
for their relations. I thought it would ease their 
minds. But most of all, I’ve come to see Richard 
—I have a message for him.’ 

‘From whom, rector ?’ 

‘From his wife—from poor Josephine.’ 

Poor Josephine? Richard laughed scornfully 
in his bed. 


A brief paragraph in the papers was all that 
informed Hanford oiade of the loss of the Bessie. 
When a ship is wrecked and sailors’ or passengers’ 
lives are lost, depositions are taken as to the facts, 
and the names are entered in an official record ; 
but very little information gets about. When a 
man-of-war or a passenger vessel sinks, then full 
lists of those who go down in her are published. 
When a railway accident occurs, then we know 
who were killed, who had bones broken, who 
were bruised, and who had only their hats 
battered and their shirts crumpled. But when 
a sailing-vessel, a trader, a collier, a fishing- 
smack is lost, the matter is dismissed in a line 
of the daily paper ; there is no sensational writing 
done about it ; no details of the tragedy are given. 
The loss is too insignificant, too much in the 
common run of events, to demand much atten- 
tion. When, in the post-office, a letter goes 
astray, especially if that letter contains half-a- 
dozen postage stamps, a great stir is made; the 
general Post-office sends down an official to inves- 
tigate the matter, to track the course of these six 
Queen’s-heads, and to bring to justice the t- 
man through whose dishonesty they have been 
made away with. But when a ship, not an 
envelope, and six living human heads are lost— 
not six little paper portraits worth a penny each— 
then a perfunctory inquiry suffices; no one con- 
cerns himself to see whether blame attaches to 
any one; scarcely is the trouble taken to count 
the lost heads and ascertain whether it were half 
a dozen, or twelve, or a baker's dozen. So, when 
the seanty tidings of the loss of the Bessie reached 
Hanford, no one knew the particulars, 

In such cases, on the seacoast, the parson is 
the one who collects the requisite information. 


wreck took place, and the latter is almost sure 
to supply the desired particulars. But if the 
parson be like Baal, either talking or hunting 
or on a journey, or peradventure sleeping, then 
there is neither voice nor any that answereth, 
and the trembling, anxious wives and mothers 
must remain in suspense. 

The importance of the tidings of the loss of 
the Bessie did not strike either Josephine or her 
father at first, for neither was aware of the 
change of name; but the rector soon knew, and 
came to the Hall to break the news to Josephine. 
He at once volunteered to run down by express 
to Bideford and take the North Cornwall coach 
on, and learn all that was needed to be known, 
and telegraph what he heard to Hanford. Jose- 
phine wanted to accompany him, but he dis- 
suaded her from so doing. 

Mr Cornellis brightened at the news. ‘Really, 
Josephine,’ he said, ‘luck is on your side.’ 

She did not answer him, but went into the 
garden after the rector, caught his arm, and said : 
‘Tell him—tell him, if he be alive, that I send 
him my humble love. He has only to hold w 
his finger, and I will come to him. Tell him all 
—he must now know all.’ 

‘Say nothing to your father about your resolu- 
tion till my return.’ 

Thus it came about that the good, kind old 
man arrived at the ae 

On his way from Bideford, he had occupied 
the box seat, and the coachman had been able 
to tell him about the wreck. The crew were 
all lost—how many they were, he did not know ; 
but the captain and a woman, his mother, and 
six or seven little children, were saved, and were 
all at the Magpie. ‘And, looky’ here, sir,’ said 
the driver ; ‘whatever you do, don’t drink none 
of Jacob Corye’s beer; it’s bad. I reckon it be 
brewed with a yon salts. I took a couple o’ 

lasses once, and I couldn’t drive the coach next 

= , I were that pulled down. None of the 
quality, sir, patronises the Magpie, only them 
coastguard—a low lot, sir; and Jacob’s beer and 
Epsom salts agrees wi’ them, happen.’ He drew 
his lash across the leader.—‘You don’t happen 
to know Jacob, sir ?’ 

‘I have not had the honour.’ 

‘You’ll please to mind what I have said about 
his beer, sir. Jacob is always going on — his 
young stock because he can’t fatten. He be- 
grudges the money picked up by they who take 
them off him and put them in rich pastures for 
a few weeks and then sell them at a great profit. 
It is all very well for Jacob to grumble that way ; 
but it is my belief that he drenches his bullocks 
with his beer. I’d be glad to know what becomes 
of his beer, if he don’t give it to the cattle. No 
Christian—only coastguards—will drink it; and 
you can’t fatten young stock on Epsom salts. I 
put it to you, sir, as a man of the world and a 
Church of England minister—can you?’ Again 
he wiped the back of his leader, as tenderly as 
a fly-fisher wiping the glassy surface of a pool 
for a trout. ‘Looky’ here, sir! Them coast- 
guard men took the cap’n of the wreck to the 
Magpie because they drinks there, what no one 
else in his senses would do, not if he any 
respect for his vitals...1t do seem a cruel pity 
that the party there should run the risk of bei 
poisoned, just to oblige the coastguard and Jaco 


He writes to the parson of the parish where the 
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Corye.—You’re going to see the cap’n you say, 
sir. Well, I think—you’ll excuse the freedom 
I take—that you’d be acting as a true minister 
of religion if you’d caution the cap’n against the 
Magpie beer. It’s that lowering, sir, that you, 
sir, whom I take to be an archdeacon’—— 

‘O dear, no!—nothing of the sort—a simple 
rector.’ 

‘Even if you was an archdeacon, sir, after a 
week of that M be a-tee- 
totaling all over the county,’ 


agpie beer you would 

When Mr Sellwood descended from the coach, 
he tipped the driver so generously, that the coach- 
man drew close to him with a radiant smile and 
said, behind his hand: ‘You’ll not touch a drop 
o that beer, sir; and say a word in season to 
the cap’n’ As he strolled away towards the tap 
of the inn where the coach stopped for the night, 
he said to himself: ‘If he was to take half-a- 
dozen glasses of that beer, it would so lower him 
altogether, that, for the return journey, he’d give 
me a sixpence instead o’ half-a-crown. A man 
can’t come to greater degradation than that, I 
reckon,’ 

Forewarned in this way, the rector of Hanford, 
after having deposited his portmanteau at the 
inn where the coach stopped, walked off to the 
Magpie. 


A PENNY BOTTLE OF INK. 


Ir is a wet and windy day, cold and cheerless, 
during the season that is known in England as 
summer. We are located at the seaside, and the 
necessity has arisen for writing an important 
business letter. We have called for paper, pen, 
and ink; and although the first is obtainable— 
some having been included, by a rare chance, 
among the chaotic mass of indispensables brought 
from the homestead—the ink and the are not 
forthcoming. Even the landlady of peg 
has admitted her poverty in this particular, and as 
a last resource, the domestic has been despatched 
through the rain to the nearest stationer’s; and 
she has returned with a small bottle of ink and 
a pen and holder, for which she has laid out one 


The letter is written, and lies ready to be 
despatched. As the rain continues to fall, we are 
driven for lack of occupation to consider and to 
criticise the furniture, and the various shelly and 
sea-weedy ornaments that adorn our sitting-room. 
But there is a limit to even satirical comments 
on shabby furniture, and as all else in the room 
has been (metaphorically) dragged to pieces, the 
recent purchase comes under notice. A penny 
bottle of ink! There can be nothing remarkable 
in so commonplace an article. Have we not seen 
them in the newsvending class of stationers’ shops, 
heaped together in the corner of the window, or 
on a back sheli—rough, dingy, uninviting objects ! 
Why waste a moment of time or a passing thought 
over such merchandise? But the rain keeps us 
within doors, and affords an excuse, in the absence 
of other amusement, for turning to this humble 

Whatever else it may be, it cannot with justice 
be classed as a dear purchase. The shopkeeper, 
made a profit, on the sale, the manu- 
facturer also benefited, and most likely there was 
a middleman, who has not gone unrewarded. It 


would appear that our purchase of this small 
bottle has assured a monetary profit to two, if not 


| three, tradesmen. When we come to think of it, 


there must be many others who have shared in 
our penny. When examined in order, we find : 
the bottle ; the ink, black and fluid, and exceed- 
ingly pleasant for writing; a cork, sealed with 
wax ; a pies label, Pgae, slot in the bottle, 
in which rests a wooden penholder, containing a 
good steel nib. Thus we have six articles, each 
one from a different source, brought together and 
retailed for one penny. How can it be done 
for the money? Perhaps, if we examine still 
closer, we may get some insight into the secret, 
though to fathom it completely must necessarily 
be beyond us. 

The glass of the bottle is of the cheapest 
quality. It is evidently made of ‘cullet’—a 
technical term for broken windows, tumblers, 
bottles, and every description of fractured glass. 
Among the curious trades that abound are 
collectors of broken glass, who clear the dust- 
yards and the builders’ yards, and carefully select 
and keep apart the flint and plate glass from the 
common These collectors suppl 
the small glass-blowers; and vans loaded wi 
this fragile freight may ofttimes be seen journey- 
ing to the workshops, where, night and day, the 
furnaces blaze, and perspiring men blow the 
molten metal into the heated moulds that shape 
the bottles. The moulds 
a more than ordinary intelligence. It needs a 
rare mechanical mind to produce even a common 
bottle mould. The pattern-maker, the iron- 
founder, and the mechanic who finishes the rough 
castings, have all brought their special tact and 
knowledge to bear, before a single bottle could be 
produced. The mould reaches the glass-house, 
where alternate shifts of men are constantly 
blowing and annealing the bottles, supervised by 
foreman or master, who, with the previo 
mentioned makers of the mould, have all shared 
with the manufacturer and retailer in the profit of 
our penny. 

Next, we take the ink. Who shall tell how 
many persons are directly and indirectly concerned 
in this small quantity of liquid? Leaving on one 
side the ‘ unspeakable Turks’ who have stripped 
their oak-trees of the gall-nuts, of which all black 
inks worthy the name are made; and on the 
other hand, the hardy north-countrymen, dwellers 
on the Tyne, where the best copperas is uced ; 
there are the brokers, dealers, and salters, 
with their clerks, porters, and the dock labourers ; 
there are the chemist who blends the chemicals 
and the ink-boilers who have made the ink ; there 
are the men, boys, or girls who pour it into these 
small bottles, and in other ways prepare it for 
sale—every one of whom has a portion of 
our penny. 

The cork is so small as almost to escape notice, 
Workmen in Spain or France have stripped the 
bark from the cork-tree, after ten years’ growth ; 
other brokers and their satellites have sold it at 
public auction or by private contract ; the skilful 
cutter has shaped it with his sharp knife (from 
Sheffield)—and all these have found their reward 
in a portion of our penny. 

If the cork was small, what shall be said of 
the seal upon it? In this minute dab of wax 
we have rosin from America, shellac from i 
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a pigment for colour, and other ingredients known 
cay in the mystery of wax-making. These—not 
forgetting the manipulator’s wages—have all been 
paid out of our penny. 

The label suggest’ the paper-makers, and we 
might go further back to the typefounder and 
compositor, the printer and the cutter-out, and 
gluer, each one participating in our penny. 

Now for the pen and the holder. There is a 
handle of hard wood, a tip to hold a pen, and a 
steel nib. It would be hard to say where the 
wood came from—probably from Norway—or to 


conjecture through how many hands it passed | black 


before reaching the a beauti- 
fully constructed piece of mechanism, that splits 
and fashions it into its ey polished cylindrical 
sha The tip, or holder, has engaged the skill 
and intelligence of a tool-maker, who has designed 
cutters to pierce the soft sheet-steel, and other 
tools to bring it to its proper form—possibly 
through some half-a-dozen processes in heavy and 
costly presses. The steel itself has passed through 
many hands before reaching these artificers, and 
on leaving, through others to be hardened. 
The nib owes its existence to the united 
labours of a similar army of workers—and all 
these, every one, has had a portion of our penny. 

Though the portion claimed by each of the 
workers concerned in this bottle of ink must be 
exceedingly minute, the fact remains—the penny 
has paid them all. ‘It is the quantity that pays ;’ 
yet that which rules a thousand gross, regulates 
in its degree the single bottle drawn from the 
bulk. How many profits can our penny have 
paid? From first to last, here, there, everywhere 
all over the world, are the workers, direct and 
indirect, without whom our penny bottle of ink 
could not be. Who shall number them ? 

The rain is over, the sky is clearing ; let us to 
the sands! Stay! Take care of our purchase. 
Give it a place of honour on the mantel-shelf. It 
deserves some consideration. Has it not beguiled 
a half-hour that might have been tedious? And 
it may be we, in our turn, have found one more 
profit in our penny. 


A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Dr Wywyarp’s first steps were directed in search 
of Heaton the butcher. That worthy, a tall, 
loutish north-countryman, was standing at his 
shop-door when the doctor arrived. The latter 
asked for Miss Brock’s account, and paid it, 
obtaining a receipt in due form. When the 
last stroke of the straggling » was written, the 
doctor took the paper and put it in his pocket 
and then proceeded to business. 

‘Well, Mr Heaton, don’t you think you are a 
fine specimen of a Christian, going to a dead 
man’s house and worrying his — for your 
paltry money while her father’s y is lying 
unburied up-stairs 

‘I’m a man that pays his own debts, and looks 
— people to do the same,’ said the butcher 
8 


‘Quite 80,’ said the doctor quietly but firmly. 
‘That is quite right; but there are proper and 
improper times for dunning your customers, and 
in this case you have chosen about the very worst 


time possible. Ido not suppose anything I could 
say to you would change your opinion ; but Miss 
Brock can change her account to another shop. 
You need not send your cart any more up to 
Cullercoats.—Good-morning.’ 

As the doctor walked out of the —— medi- 
tating deeply on the sudden episode which had 
been introduced into his life by this dead man’s 
will, he was startled by hearing some one close 
behind call him by name. He turned, with a 
start, and saw Mr Walker, somewhat heated by 
rapid walking, encumbered as he was with his 

* f thought I should never catch you 
up, doctor, he remarked. ‘What a pace you do 
walk at, to be sure! I had some business to do 
at Cullercoats; and just as I was starting for 
home, I saw ~ coming out of Heaton’s shop, 
and thought I might as well bear you com- 


Oh, I am glad to see you,’ said Wynyard. 
‘There are a lot of things about which I want 
to ask your opinion.’ 

‘Six-and-eightpence, then, if you please!’ said 
the lawyer. ‘You are a moneyed man now, and 
a full-blown trustee, and also a guardian with 
a young lady for ward.’ 

‘It is about her that I want to speak first,’ 
said the doctor gravely, paying no heed to the 
small professional jest of his friend. ‘She has 
no relatives, and no home to which she can go. 
I was thinking of asking my mother to take her 
a “-? the present. t do you say to the 

n 
‘ ‘An excellent one for the. girl, no doubt,’ said 
the lawyer. ‘It has only one fault that I can 
see, Have you considered that Captain Brock 
has, most unadvisedly, in my opinion, left you 
entirely free in the matter of spending money 
on his daughter during her minority? If your 
mother should take her in, every one will natu- 
rally come to the conclusion that you are paying 
yourself well, and making the most of the girl’s 
fortune for your own benefit during the time 
it is in your hands. Now, if the old man had 
stipulated the sum to be paid for her board and 
education, there would have been no trouble at 
all. That comes of people making their own 
wills without our help. 

‘I had not thought of that, said Wynyard, 
and walked on silently for a few minutes with 
a somewhat clouded brow. ‘After all,’ he said 
presently, ‘if it be clearly best for the girl, why 
should I mind what people say ? 

‘And your practice?’ said the lawyer inexor- 
ably. ‘People do not care to call in a doctor 
on whose reputation even the slightest breath 
of suspicion has rested. You had better think 
twice before you act,’ 

‘What savages people are!’ said Wynyard. 

‘Granted,’ said the lawyer. ‘But, for all that, 
I am not sure that, did I not know you per- 
sonally, I should not have thought the view I 
have just given you the most probable under 
the circumstances. 

Wynyard walked on, meditating on the diffi- 
culties of the situation. ‘I don’t care,’ he said 
at last, ‘I have been intrusted with the guardian- 
ship of the girl, and been paid a thousand pounds 
for my trouble in the matter, such as it is, If 
people must talk, I cannot help it. I will do 
my duty as I see it, and make her as happy 
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as I can, I think, if I know my mother, she 
will not accept one farthing for taking care of 
Miss Brock,’ 

‘All right,’ said the lawyer. ‘I admire your 

irit, and hope you will succeed in persuading 
the world in general of your disinterestedness. 
—Here we are at my door; so good-bye till 
to-morrow morning, when I expect to see you, 
document and all. I own to a little curiosi 
as regards that same document. Captain Broc. 
was a shrewd-headed man, and I would like 
to know how he has directed his money to be 
invested,’ 

‘I am going home now to read it,’ answered 
Wynyard; ‘so you may expect to see me in 
the morning—unless, indeed, I am vowed to 
secrecy on the subject.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said the lawyer gravely. ‘That 
would place:you in a very awkward position.’ 

They shook hands and parted—the doctor going 
home to find his dinner cooked to rags, oa his 
landlady impatient at his long absence. She 
was a good old soul, though rather short of 
temper ; and Wynyard easily pacified her, and 
sat down to eat a hearty meal, and read his 
formidable document at the same time. Being 
a bachelor, he had fallen into the habit of always 
reading at his dinner-table. 

The thick hment envelope contained quite 
a variety of documents. The first that appeared 
was a roughly drawn plan, apparently of a mine 
of some sort. Then came a prospectus of the 
‘St Vrain’s Mining Company (Limited), on the 
back of which was pasted a list of prices of 
shares in the said Company, evidently cut from 
newspapers. Last of all was a document in the 
handwriting of Captain Brock, and to this Wyn- 

ard turned at once for information. It was 
ong and closely written, and began by an account 
of the circumstances which led to the writer’s 
presence in Colorado in the autumn of the year 
previous to that which was now closing. Then 
came an account of a long riding expedition, 
taken alone, in search of silver-bearing strata. 
Captain Brock did not mention with what end 
in view he had started as a prospector, but 
doubtless he had some idea of forming a — 
Company, and supplementing thereby his smal 
income. Evidently, he had no mean weg: 
of geology ; even the uninitiated Wynyard could 
see that, from the remarks made here and there 
upon the ear visited. The paper now took 
the form of a diary, and at last came an entry 
marked off from the rest by crosses in red ink. 
It ran as follows: ‘October 14—lat. 39° 20’ N., 
long. 106° 30’ W. Found at last. Rich deposit 
silver—some gold. Lies only found 
it by accident. Started for rancisco with 
specimens of ore.’ 

Evidently, the lucky prospector had been too 
absorbed in the thoughts of his find to care 
to keep up his diary, and a long blank of dates 
now occurred, 

The next entry was dated January, and written 
in blotted characters, which it was not easy to 
read: ‘Some speculator before me after all! St 
Vrain’s Mining Company started to work same 
place as my find. Just my luck !’ 

Here the diary ended ; and after the last words, 
was written, in the shaky handwriting of a 


sick man: ‘Dr John Wynyard, I have appointed | i 


you my trustee, as I believe you are a good 
man, and I have no relations or friends to whom 
to turn. I do not expect to recover from this 
illness—one of my shipmates died of the same 


on board of the Miranda, and I know the signs. — 


This old diary of mine will save me a lot of 
writing. I need only take it up where I left 
off. I thought my find was to turn out worthless 
to me, and took no more trouble about it; but 
two days ago I received the enclosed plan of 
the St Vrain’s mine, and I saw my way to a 
fortune at once, They are working towards m 
“ find,” and will come upon it in a few months. i 
got a file of old newspapers and cut out their 
share ee for the past six months, and 
you will see they are going steadily down, which 
shows they are as yet working a poor vein. The 
shares are five-pound ones, and they are at one- 
and-one-eighth now! If onky I were spared 
for a week, I would make a great fortune ; but 
the news has cOme too late for me. It will 
be in time for my daughter, though, and she 
will be a great heiress. Sell out all my stocks 
and bonds, and invest the whole of the money— 
and the thousand pounds I am leaving you, if 
you wish—in the shares of the Company. 
soon as the miners come upon my find, shares 
will go up with a bound. Don’t sell the shares 
till they are at twenty pounds at the least ; and if 
re must consult a lawyer, swear him to secrecy 
fore you do so, And I adjure you as a dying 
man, keep the secret from all others except my 
daughter. Tell her, if you like. I have made my 
will in accordance with this paper, and given you 
full security for all you may do; and now I 
sign this paper in the presence of witnesses, 
to make everything square and honest. I wish I 
could have seen the affair out myself ; but it can’t 
be helped ; and Mary will be an heiress if you be 
faithful to my trust ; and I think you will.’ 

The paper was duly signed, and witnessed by 
two of the captain’s servants. 

Wynyard sat and looked at it blankly till the 
short daylight ended and the cramped letters 
became blurred and illegible. Then he gave a 
long sigh, replaced the papers in their envelope, 
and carefully locked them up in his desk, after 
which he lit his pipe and sat down in an “> 
chair by the fire to meditate on the events of the 
day. The landlady’s cat jumped into his lap and 
lay there, purring and contented, quite uncon- 
scious of the worries and difficulties that pre- 
vent the nobler animal, man, from ever bein 
thoroughly happy in this world, however muc 
outward circumstances may conduce thereto. And 
there we may leave our hero for the present. 

Next morning, there was a ring at Mr Walker's 
door, and his thin, sallow clerk ushered in 
Wynyard, documents in hand, and with a 
decidedly grave expression of countenance, which 
the lawyer at once perceived. 

‘No bad news, doctor, I hope?’ he said kindly. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Wynyard. ‘A good deal 
of difficulty and perplexity, at all events. 

‘Ah! How is that? You had best make a 
clean breast of it, and tell me all that the captain’s 
document contains. Or let me read it myself, 
which perhaps will be better.’ 

‘I must swear you to secrecy first, then,’ said 
he mae ‘Captain Brock insists on that as an 
in 


ispensable preliminary.’ 
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‘You have a right to insist upon that, in 
bringing me a document for my professional 
opinion,’ said Mr Walker. ‘And my profession 


can keep a secret as well as yours, doctor! But 


of course any promise of secrecy that I may give 
can only be contingent on my not being legally 
bound to disclose the contents of the papers you 
show me, If you can assure me of that, I will 
give you my promise readily.’ 

‘I see I must trust you, then,’ said Wynyard, 
‘for really my ignorance of business is such that 
I cannot give you any assurance at all about it.’ 
And he handed the papers to Mr Walker. 

The lawyer read them carefully through, looked 
at the plan of the mine, made a rapid calculation 
on a slip of paper, and then leaned back in his 
chair and looked at the doctor. ‘I do not see 

our difficulty, Wynyard,’ he said. ‘If Captain 
k’s calculations be right, and you can buy in 
at one pound, which, I believe, is the present 
price of the St Vrain’s shares, and then run them 
Ws to twenty pounds, you will realise a fortune 
of some two hundred thousand pounds for Miss 
Brock, and twenty thousand pounds for your- 
self. Unless the old captain were mistaken, you 
have certainly fallen on your feet.’ 

‘Do you think I am bound to invest the money 
in these shares?’ asked Wynyard. 

‘Why should you not?’ 

‘To tell the truth,’ said the doctor, blushing a 
little under the keen eye of the lawyer, ‘I am 
not quite clear in my own mind as to the honesty 
of doing so.’ 

‘Where does the honesty come in?’ asked the 
lawyer with a smile. 

‘Well, Walker, I thought over it last night, and 
I cannot see my way clear. If I buy the shares 
at one pound, those who sell them will get rid 
of them the their 

TO is of no value; while e buyer, 
vat knew the contrary to be the case. It pei 
to me perilously like cheating. I think I should 
write to the directors and let them know what 
is likely to happen. After all, Captain Brock 
may be misinformed; at anyrate I am not dis- 
posed to force the market.’ 

The lawyer laughed. ‘Suppose you see on a 
bookstall a rare old volume marked sixpence, 
would you buy it at the dealer’s =~ or offer 
him twenty pounds for it ?’ he asked. 

*T don’t know ; I never considered such a case.’ 

*I will tell you, then,’ said Mr Walker. ‘You 
would undoubtedly buy the book for sixpence, 
and quite right too. What do you suppose 
makes prices on the Stock Exchange go up and 
down, except the dealings in them by people 
who act on private information, and use their 
knowledge in judging whether prices will rise or 
fall? I tell you it is one of the most ordinary 
transactions of business life, and I never knew an 
one discover dishonesty in it before—You as 
for my opinion, and I give it to you for what it is 
worth. The St Vrain’s is, I believe, still solvent, 
though paying little interest on its shares, and 
therefore you are not likely to lose much by 
investing in it, even if the captain made a mistake. 
On the other hand, he was very possibly right, 
and in that case an enormous profit would be 
made—not quite two hundred thousand pounds, 


. though, for your buying would send the shares 


up in the market. I should strongly recommend 


ae to carry out the testator’s wishes ; and indeed 
do not see how you can well do otherwise, 
unless you refuse to act at all.’ 

‘I should like to talk it over with Miss Brock 
before I decide anything,’ said Wynyard. 

‘Do, by all means, then. If she is not tickled 
by the prospect of such a fortune, she will be a 
rara avis indeed! And I should say she knows 
about as much of business matters as you do.— 
Have you written to your mother about her?’ 

‘Yes, I wrote yesterday, and ought to hear 
from her to-morrow.’ 

‘Go, and tell Miss Brock what you have done 
then—that is, if you are sure of your mother’s 
acceptance of the charge. You can talk to her 
afterwards of the money matters ; and when you 
have settled affairs, come back and see me again ; 
and I will put you in the way of getting a trust- 
worthy stockbroker to negotiate your business for 
you when the will is proved. I won't interfere 
in any way with your market; but when you 
have purchased all your shares, if pee will give 
me a day’s grace before writing to the directors, I 
should like to buy a few shares myself and have 
a stake in the affair, That is the best practical 
illustration I can give you, as a lawyer, that my 
advice is bona fide.’ 

‘I do not know what I shall do yet,’ said 
og cautiously. ‘But I shall certainly go to 
see Miss Brock at once and ask her opinion. 

‘Au revoir, then,’ said the lawyer. ‘I consider 
the matter as good as settled, and look upon you 
with respect, as the prospective possessor of six 
hundred pounds a year.’ 

Six hundred a year! As Wynyard walked 
towards Cullercoats, the words kept ringing in 
his ears like a snatch from an old song. Six 
hundred pounds a year! Six hundred pounds- 
worth of comforts and luxuries for himself and 
his parents; a flourishing London practice, the 
age of attending the lectures of the princes of 

is profession, and keeping himself well up to 
the mark in the medical science of the day. 
What a prospect for a clever, struggling pro- 
vincial doctor; and all to be obtained by a 
course which an upright lawyer had just declared 
to be strictly legal and honourable! His doubts 
grew fainter and fainter as he neared the village, 
and by the time he reached the house to which 
he was bound, they had almost vanished alto- 
gether. And yet, curiously enough, when his 
ward came to meet him in her plain, mourning- 
dress, with her pure face and placid smile of 
trustfulness, those troublesome doubts began to 
haunt him again. 


MATCHES 


May it not be said to smack of the wildest form 
of communism, the tacit understanding by which, 
among the brotherhood of smokers, any stranger, 
be his station or dress what it may, has the 
privilege of demanding from the casual passer-by 
the favour of ‘a light?’ Amidst the numerous 
attacks directed against the habit of smoking, and 
what have been not unfitly termed its allied 
comforts, from the time of King James’s famous 
Cownterblast, this one point seems to have escaped 
the ever-ready notice of the many opponents of 
tobacco—namely, the essentially democratic influ- 
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ence attendant on the indulgence in the weed. 
That the match-box, even indeed in some cases 
the tobacco-pouch, should be regarded as a sort 
of property in common, to be shared without a 
moment’s hesitation on demand with any member 
of the community—that the right of an entire 
stranger thus to claim assistance should be so 
frankly acknowledged, is a feature the gravity 
of which, from a social if not a socialistic point 
of view, seems scarcely to have yet received due 
consideration at the hands of those who mark 
the signs of the times. We check with becom- 
ing sternness anything like the approach and 
familiarity implied in the chance remark, how- 
ever interesting, of an unintroduced stranger ; we 
resent as impudent in the last degree any appeal 
to our purse even when made in the name of 
charity; there are some of us, indeed, who im- 
part, or would seem to impart, with no small 
share of suspicion any information, in answer to 
a request from a stranger as to the direction of 
a certain street or house; but the simple appeal 
to ‘oblige with a light’ is received, if not in- 
variably with the most courteous of affirmatives, 


at least, if it is in one’s power, with the required: 


favour. Those who are far too well acquainted 
with the world and its prejudices to court any- 
thing approaching a snub through the usual 
modes of address, are aware that the request for 
‘a match’ or ‘a light’ will never receive any- 
thing but a civil answer. 

Those excellent people who are for ever in- 
quiring into the causes and origin of everything 
about them, will of course explain the universal 
custom among smokers of thus freely affording 
assistance to each other in the matter of matches, 
if not exactly by some still surviving relic of 
the cult of our fire-worshipping ancestors, at least 
by the tradition handed down to us from those 
days, far nearer our own times, when the difficulty 
of obtaining a ‘light’ caused it to be a positive 
kindness for those in possession of the sacred fire 
to impart it to their less fortunate neighbours. 
When our grandfathers with their flint and steel 
chipped their knuckles over their tinder-box, as 
the frugal French peasantry to this day continue 
to do, in order to evade the extravagance of the 
‘costly and too often harmless matches of the 
Régie monopoly ; when the later dangers of 
thrusting a sulphur-tipped stick into an explosive 
bottle are recalled—for friction-matches have been 
known but half a century—the offer of a ‘light’ 
was indeed a service, and the tradition has still 
been retained. When the trouble of striking 
a light at that not very distant time comes to 
be remembered by those who nowadays enjoy 
the luxury of purchasing matches at three-half- 
pence a dozen boxes, something of the free- 
masonry which still survives among the smoking 
community in the matter at least of ‘a light’ 
can be easily understood. The custom, it may 
be observed, is universal, ‘Pardon, monsieur; un 
peu de feu, s'il vous plait, is a request which 
throughout republican sell is as freely acceded 


to as the appeal for fewer throughout aristocratic 
Germany; or the less courteous, though sub- 
stantially similar salutation of America: ‘Say, 
boss, have you a light about you?’—‘ Ain’t ony 
on ye, ony on ye?’ was the plaintive appeal of 
one of Leech’s miners to a group of his ‘pals ;’ 
and the bearings of his somewhat singularly 
expressed request were completely grasped by the 
group of bystanders. 

The smoker is acutely aware of the sufferings 
of a brother whose pipe is filled, or whose cigar 
end is ready bitten or cut off, but whose inability 
to obtain a light robs him of the ineffable delight 
of a or Those who do not smoke, it is 
asserted, cannot enter into the subtle sensations 
and emotions which attend the indulgence in 
the weed; and it is perhaps with something of 
a savage delight—modified by the variations of 
individual character—that on occasions such as 
these the non-smoker grimly informs the stranger 
that he ‘can not oblige with a light,’ 

Fortunately, by a tacitly accepted code of 
modern manners, it is understood that the appeal 
for the favour of a match, even when acceded 
to, is not to be regarded as the prelude to any 
further intimacy. Now, in the past, and indeed 
to the present hour, the offer of a snuff-box was, 
and is, a distinct invitation to further inter- 
course, only to be repelled by a stern refusal 
to share in the titillating pleasures of a pinch. 
How .the social and conversational distinction 
between the appeal for a match and the offer 
of a snuff-box came to be so well marked, is a 
question difficult to accurately determine. The 
attention of a ‘light’ costs so little, that the 
humblest outcast is thus enabled to oblige the 
wealthiest millionaire, who is not ashamed in the 
hour of need to thus show his dependence on the 
generosity of others. The cheapness of matches 
is a point which is astounding. When it is 
remembered how many thirty to 
forty—each box of matches has to pass through 
before it is ready for use, it remains, indeed, to 
all but those acquainted with the details of 
manufacture, a matter of surprise that so acknow- 
ledged a public boon should be obtainable at so 
small a rate. How deep is the interest of the 
community at large in the question of matches 
is shown by the unpopularity which it will be 
remembered attended Lord Sherbrooke’s ill-judged 
attempt, some years back, to place, after the 
fashion of France, a tax on the domestic match. 
Fiscally, the till then popular Chancellor of the 
Exchequer showed his acumen, for the average 
consumption of matches has been reckoned in 
Great Britain alone at eight daily per head. The 
storm raised by Mr Lowe’s pro was, however, 
such that the obnoxious measure was removed, 
or else, doubtless, we should have seen disappear 
from our domestic manners one of those rare 
acts of simple courtesy which seem common to 
all sections of society. 

After all, these are the little kindnesses which 
tend to lessen the asperity of those class distinc- 
tions which nowadays, it is commonly asserted, 
are being on every side broken down. Without 
such cheaply afforded favours, perhaps the bad 
feeling which some among the community are 
for ever sedulously stirring up, would be more 
openly expressed. If that is the case, there is 
no cause to regret or to fear the form 
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of communism which, among the large and seem- 
ingly increasing numbers that enjoy their weed, 
has come to regard the match-box as property to 
be enjoyed in common. 


GHOSTS ABOARD. 


Tue Valiant was her name. Who had christened 
her, and how she came to be christened a name 
so peculiarly inappropriate, we cannot say. She 
was a tub, if ever there was one. Such craft as 
she, they build by the mile, and saw up into 
lengths. A floating coal-box, painted black, with 
an engine and a couple of boilers, a rudder and 
screw, some tarred rope and a score of seamen 
of all nationalities and no manners: there you 
have the Valiant, and the thousand-and-one ships 
of the same ilk which fetch and carry the riches 
of the world, And that is the kind of ship, a 
warehouse afloat, that you may cram with cargo 
- from keel to hatchway, which, if money is to 
be made out of the service, makes it; a thing 
of ugliness, and a joy for ever to its owners— 
not by any means to its crew, by the way— 
which can be worked from port to port at a mini- 
mum of cost and a maximum of profit. Pro- 
visioned anyhow, rammed full of cargo, manned 
in haste with a crew scraped off the streets, no 
sooner is she fairly afloat, than first this thing 
gives, then the other; a boiler-plate is sprung, 
a bolt parts in the rudder chain; but she pegs 
away, patched and repatched out of all recogni- 
tion ; and, if trade is fairly alive, pays a free- 
board dividend of fifteen or twenty per cent. 
a voyage. 

On the 12th of February we cleared out of 
the Tyne, loaded to the muzzle with coal, and 
bound for Venice. We had a river pilot aboard, 
of course, and were dragged out to sea, through 
the double line of buoys and the crowd of ship- 
ping, by a little aor] or ofatug. It was gettin 
on in the afternoon before the last of the coa 
had been whipped into us, and we were in a 
frantic haste to save the tide. Our decks were 
about as foul a sight as you could have set eyes 
on. The men were groggy and in the sulks, 
as men always are at the start of a fresh voyage. 
The chief officer, Mr Marks, was in command, 
for our new cap’n had not yet arrived from New- 
castle. We were to lie out down the river, and 
the tug would fetch him off when it brought us 
our fresh meat. Mr Marks was parading the 
bridge in his ‘longshore clothes and tall hat, 
jammed fast on the back of his head, for there 
was a pretty brisk wind blowing in from the 
sea, that seemed to promise us some nasty weather 
outside. He was an elderly man, this Mr Marks, 
with a patient eye, and a sandy goat’s-beard. 
Mr Rubble, the second mate, was a squat little 
man, heavily bearded, who had run away from 
home to follow the sea, and had never ceased 
regretting it ever since, for, after ‘ bucketing’ 
about on a three years’ cruise, he found himse 
too much of a salt to be happy ashore, and too 
heartily sick of the sea to contented afloat. 
For the rest, our ship’s company consisted of 
a motley crew of twelve seamen, half-a-dozen 
, 8tokers, three engineers, a steward, a cook, and 
a cabin lad. A regular old seadog was our bo’sun, 
Jack Dredge, stumpy and square, his brown 


P= 


weather-battered face framed in a ragged fringe 


of whisker ; one eye had foundered in his head 
and there was nothing left but an eyelid an 

ahole. The ball of it had been bitten one night 
in his sleep by a famishing rat, and had festered 
and sloughed out. He was in mid Pacific then, 
and the nearest surgeon a thousand miles away. 
He was of a taciturn disposition, and I fancy 
his temper had been damaged in the West Indies 
by a too liberal allowance of pepper in his curry. 
In his last spell ashore—he was a native of 
Newcastle, where his wife and his lad Bill lived 
—the Salvationists had got hold of him in the 
midst of one of his tremendous drinking bouts, 
and had excited him into a state of religious 
frenzy, and in this temporary exaltation he signed 
the pledge, and, amid a whirlwind of applause, 
fetched a bottle of rum out of his pocket, and, 
smashing it on the platform, solemnly executed 
a hornpipe on the Om When he came to his 
senses next morning and remembered what he 
had done, he swore at himself like a hurricane, 
but kept the pledge, though he maltreated fear- 
fully a zealous ‘captain’ who called about break- 
fast-time to see how their seafaring proselyte 
was progressing. 

Well, we hove-to down the river just where | 
we could feel the lift of the sea under our keel, 
and waited for the return of the tug with our 
ay The sky was banked-up with clouds, 
and a pretty stiff wind was Piping in from the 
nor’-nor’-east. The steam was at high pressure, 
and blowing off from the wastepipe by the 
funnel. We were a little more ship-shape, for 
the men had been swabbing and swilling the 
coal-dust from the decks, At last the tug steamed 
alongside, and Mr Marks received the skipper 
as he swarmed up the rope-ladder, followed. by 
his portmanteau and umbrella. He was a dapper 
little man, and came aboard smoking a cigarette. 
By the time the fresh meat had been passed 
across into the doctor’s (the sailors’ sobriquet 
for the cook) hands, the pilot was ready to leave 


us, 

‘Well, good-night, cap’n!’ sang Master Pilot, 
as he clambered over the side—‘good-night, and 
ae voyage !—Below there! steady !’ 

The ropes were cast off. The engine-room tele- 
graph was ~—_ Slow ahead ;’ and as she got 
way on her, the Valiant was headed for the 
sea. 

It was a dirty night, and not a vestige of moon. 
The sea was not very heavy ; but it was getting 
up under the nor’-easter, and there was every 
sign of a wicked gale brewing. As storms f° 
it is a toss-up between a nor’-east squall and a 
sou’-west gale for downright viciousness. But to 
fight a nor’-east gale in the German Ocean, 
aboard a coal-hulk, with your lee-shore all shoals 
and sandbanks—well, there aren’t many things 
we wouldn’t rather do, if it were a matter of 
choice instead of sheer necet Every now 
and then would come a whiff of rain, and 
there was no dodging it, for the weather-cloths 
had not yet been rigged up round the bridge. 
A quiet pipe, smoked in the hollow of the 
th was the only solace in the 
night-watches. Steering south-south-east, we got 
Whitby Light abeam at midnight, and at two 
A.M. the log showed a run of sixty-four miles, 
The skipper was up and about all night, on the 
alert for the shore-lights; and though at first 
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he seemed a bit of a dandy, he was a seaman 
to the backbone. Day broke at last over a 
tumbling sea. What with keeping the watches, 
overhauling the decks fore and aft, battening 
down the hatches, and making all ship-shape, 
there was plenty to do on that first day at sea 
to keep us from thinking too fondly of the girls 
we had left behind us. There was not a patch 
of sun to be seen; nothing but cloud and sea, 
sea and cloud. And the wind came screeching 
from the nor’-east, swirling the rain and spray 
about our decks. It was a bitter time that day 
for the officer of the watch, oilskins notwith- 
standing. But the men seemed the better for 
their wetting, and the cheerier ; the fit of land- 
sulks was tumbled out of them; and when 
the Swede Jansen, slithering cautiously along 
the wet iron deck for’ard with his kid of pea- 
soup and potatoes under one arm, was capsized 
by a sudden lurch of the ship, he and his dinner 
rolling away to wind’ard, the men waiting their 
turn at the galley-door sent up a shout of laughter 
and bellowed stentorian sea-jokes from hollowed 
hands after their unfortunate messmate. 

Hour after hour the Valiant pegged stubbornly 
along, plunging down the green slopes of the 
waves, and raising herself heavily out of the 
troughs of the sea. She rolled excessively, and 
laboured up the waves in a reluctant way, which 
was far from inspiring confidence in her sea- 
worthiness. At two P.M. we passed the Cromer 
Lighthouse, and it was an hour and a half after- 
wards before we got the Haslow Light abeam. 
At four, Mr Rubble turned out for the first dog- 
watch, and soon afterwards a man brought the 
side-lights aft and fixed them in their sockets, 
Then, after a second trip for’ard, he returned, 
nursing the binnacle-lamp in his arm. It was 
Smith who brought them, instead of the bo’sun, 
whose duty it is to look to the compass lights. 
Mr Rubble was too little of a martinet to have 
troubled himself about so small an irregularity, 
had he not been irritated by the clumsiness of 
the man’s efforts to adjust the lamps. 

‘Where’s the bo’sun?’ he shouted into Smith’s 
ear, for the wind and sea were making a great 
uproar, ‘Why hasn’t Dredge brought these lights 
himself? What does he mean by sending you 
with ’em 

Still fumbling at a lamp, Smith bellowed in 
‘Dunno, sir !’ 

ut there was a look in his face, shy and glossy 
with rain, which gave the lie to his words. Mr 
Rubble noticed the tell-tale expression, but did 
not stop to give it a second thought. Taking 
the lamp from Smith’s blundering fingers, he 
dismissed him, and fixed it in the binnacle 
himself. 

At four bells the first-mate relieved Mr Rubble; 
and the latter dived below to get his tea and a 
snatch of sleep if possible before it came his turn 

ain for Mount Misery (sea-slang for the bridge). 

ith his hands deep in the dogeared pockets of 
his pea-jacket, and his shoulders hoisted well up 
to his ears, Mr Marks paraded to and fro, thump- 
ing his feet down, to keep the blood in them 
from stagnating. Every now and then he peered 
ahead into the sqie | darkness, on the lookout 
for the Shipwash Light, which was due to come 
7 some half-dozen points off the starboard bow. 

very now and then he stepped aside to consult 


the compass, to satisfy himself that the ship was 
— steered her proper course. Once, as he 
stood staring ahead across the tumbling black 
seas, the door of the fo’c’sle was suddenly opened 
and a shaft of light streamed out on the deck 
for’ard. The figures of two men came out darkly 
against the bright background for a moment, and 
then were lost in the night again. As far as 
Mr Marks could make out, there seemed to be 
some unusual commotion in the fo’c’sle. He 
changed his position, and went over towards the 
spot where Duckworth stood, shifting his quid 
and the spokes of the wheel. 

‘ Anything wrong for’ard, Duckworth ?’ shouted 
Mr Marks tentatively. ‘Are they quarrelling, 
@ you think?’ 

he man glanced down at the distant open 
door of the starboard fo’c’sle where the seamen 
were quartered, and put the wheel over some 
half-dozen spokes before replying, which he did 
without looking up at the mate: ‘I don’t know 
as they are, sir. Maybe it’s the bo’sun as is 
took bad again and frightenin’ of ’em.’ 

‘The bo’sun?’ bellowed Mr Marks. ‘Why, 
what’s the matter with the bo’sun ?’ 

‘I dunno, sir,’ shouted Duckworth, stolidly 
minding his business at the wheel. ‘He was 
took bad this afternoon—in his ’ead—and said 
as how he ’eard voices a-callin’ of him ; and some 
o’ the boys j’ined in, and said as how they ’eard 
’em, too, a-callin’ of the bo’sun; and he turned 
in at eight bells and jammed his ’ead under the 
piller to shet out the voices, and wouldn’t turn 
out again for no one.’ Only fragments of Duck- 
worth’s narrative reached Mr ks’ ears, for 
the din of the storm was terrific. , 

‘Voices?’ shouted Mr Marks interrogatively. 
‘What d’ you mean ?’ 

Before Duckworth could shift his quid to reply, 
a head and a pair of shoulders appeared above 
the ladder and sorpes, not daring to trespass on 
the privacy of the bridge. The mate went over 
to see what the man wanted. It was the Irish 
sailor, and his jolly red round face was wet with 
rain and white with fear. He was dressed only 
in trousers and shirt, and the latter was un- 
buttoned and flapping in the wind. 

‘What do you want here?’ shouted Mr Marks 
savagely, irritated by these irregularities. ‘And 
what are you men up to in the fo’c’sle? Do 
you want to get yourselves reported to the 
cap’n 

PAV ye plase, sorr,” shouted the Irishman 
huskily, ‘the boys asked me to come and tell 
ye there’s sperrits aboard, and the bo’sun’s clane 
gone mad.’ 

The mate caught the word ‘sperrits,’ and 
jumped to the conclusion that the men had 
smuggled some liquor on board and were drink- 
ing themselves crazy. ‘Spirits?’ he roared back. 
. Which of you has got ’em ?’ 

The man shook his head. ‘It’s not them 

rrits, sorr, worse luck—it’s voices; and the 
bo’sun’s clane gone mad. For the love av heaven, 
Mr Marks, come for’ard and spake a word to 
the boys.’ 

Telling Duckworth to keep a sharp lookout 
ahead while he was away, the mate ran quickl 
down to the deck, with Grady at his heels. It 
needed a good pair of sea-legs to avoid being 
wrecked against the hatchways or capsized into 
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the scuppers. They had almost reached the 
fo’c’sle, when suddenly the mate felt his arm 
grabbed by the Irishman, and turning on him, 
saw Grady’s face ablaze with excitement. ‘Did 
ye hear that, sorr?’ cried the man. ‘It’s them 
= again! There, sorr, just listen to 
that ! 


If Mr Marks’ hearing had been as keen as his 
sight he might have been more impressed by the 
ery, wild with seeming agony and faint with 
distance, which penetrated even the roar of the 
wind and the ceaseless thunder of the sea. But 
Mr Marks’ hearing had been damaged by partial 
drowning off the coast of Spain, and though he 
listened intently, he he no voices exce 
those of the ocean and the air. Naturally 
concluding that Grady was drunk, he laid hold 
of the man by his beard and shirt-collar, and 
shaking him savagely, flung him down, aided 
co a leeward roll of the ship, under the wheels 
of the donkey-engine, and almost toppled after 
his victim himself. In no palavering mood, 
he went on to the fo’c’sle and stepped inside. 
It was very evident that there was something 
wrong with the crew. The men were huddled 
by the stove, some in oilskins, 
some only in shirts and trousers, all looking 
scared and all silent. In the middle of the place 
Dredge the bo’sun stood, half clothed, with a 
queer wild expression on his gnarled face, listen- 
ing hard for something or other. The eyes of 
the men were all fixed on him. As Mr Marks 
stepped in out of the wind and rain, the bo’sun 
shouted hoarsely: ‘Hark, lads! He’s callin’ of 
me again! It’s him—it’s Bill!’ 

This time the mate heard the cry, or thought 
he heard it, for it was very distant, and was 
carried away again in the thunder of the gale. 
But he elbowed the idea aside roughly ; it was 
so impossible for any human being afloat on such 
a sea to make himself heard above the roar of 
the storm. ‘What’s all this tomfoolery about?’ 
he demanded of the men angrily.—‘ And what’s 
the matter with you, bo’sun? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, playing the fool in this way. 
—Bo’sun !’ 

But the bo’sun heard nothing of the reprimand. 
He was eagerly listening for the recurrence of 
that cry ; his fists were clenched, and the veins 
on his throat stood out like cords.) And when 
that sound of human agony came wailing out 
of the storm again, his battered face lit up 
with a passion of love, and crying aloud, ‘It’s 
Bill! it’s Bill! I’m comin’, lad, I’m comin’ !’ 
he made a bolt for the deck; but Mr Marks 
stopped him, and mf came down together. A 
couple of men pulled Dredge off the mate, and 
helped the feet. Mr Marks, 

*The man’s drunk or mad,’ gas r Mar 
fetching kis breath heavily after the shock— 
Dredge had retreated up the fo’c’sle—‘mad or 
drank. How has he come by the liquor? And 
who’s this Bill he’s raving about ?’ 

‘Bill’s his on’y son, sir, said one of the men 
in a scared way. ‘And the lad warn’t well when 
we come out o’ port, and bo’sun he thinks as he 
hears the lad callin’ of him for to help him or 
suthin’. Nor it’s not all tommyrot neither, Mr 
Marks, for we’ve heard them voices ourselves.— 
Haven’t we, boys?’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ chorused the men, wagging their 


heads ; ‘heard ’em ourselves, we have, and more 
nor once.’ 

But as he had been absent already far too long 
from his post, and as it was beneath his dignity 
to bandy arguments with the crew, Mr Marks 
poohpoohed the matter; and after warning them 
to keep an eye on Dredge, and not to dare to 
hear any more ghostly voices at their peril, went 
aft again to the bridge. 

When the second-mate relieved him at eight 
o'clock, he recounted briefly what had happened, 
and advised Mr Rubble to keep a sharp Cheat 
on the fo’c’sle, and if any further commotion 
occurred, to let the cap’n know at once, ‘I'll 
take a trip for’ard before I turn in and see that 
all’s quiet,’ he added as he left the bridge. ‘And 
if there’s any more knocking down to be done, 
I'll be ready for it this time.’ 

Everything was quiet, however, except the 
weather. The Valiant staggered along on her 
course, creaking, throbbing, groaning. At four 
bells the lookout man came to serve his turn at 
the wheel, and the other went for’ard to the 
fo’c’sle-head. Towards eleven, the wind lulled 
down a trifle, and a patch of moonlight mottled 
the sombre clouds ; but the sea was still running 
mountains high and pitching tuns of water into 
us fore and aft. Mr Rubble had quite forgotten 
the incident which had occurred in the chief- 
mate’s watch, and he was beginning to long for 
his bunk, when he was startled out of his drowsy 


complacency by the sound of a wailing cry, thin | 


and distant and agonised, which the wind seemed 
to bring to his ears out of the storm and the 
night. The man at the wheel had heard it too, 
and turned a frightened face on the mate. ‘Lord 
save us!’ exclaimed the man, ‘it’s that there 
voice again !’ 

The words were barely spoken, when the door 
of the fo’c’sle was flung back and a crowd of 
figures swarmed out on deck. Then the door 
of the firemen’s quarters was opened, and three 
men came out with a lamp. Seeing that some- 
thing was amiss, the mate hurried down the 
companion-way to the cabin and roused the 
skipper. Captain Lawson was on deck promptly, 
and after hearing Mr Rubble’s huddled narrative, 
requested him to return to his duties on the 
bridge, and went for’ard himself. 

The men were all congregated under the shelter 
of the weather-bulwark, one or two standing, the 
rest crouching down together, like a lot of sheep. 
They had turned out in all sorts of haphazard 
clothing, and most of them in bare feet. They 
were all sulky and scared and silent, except one 
of the firemen, who was relieving his feelings 
in the choicest language of the stokehole. The 
skipper was among them before they were 
aware. 

‘Now, my men,’ he demanded briskly, ‘ what’s 
all this nonsense about? Who gave you orders 
to turn out and lie around on the decks in this 
way? Where’s the bo’sun?’ 

ne or two drew in their legs timidly, but 
nobody attempted to reply. 

‘Well?’ sharply inte: ted the skipper. 
‘Is the bo’sun among you? Why doesn’t he 
answer 

Silence. The light of the fireman’s lamp 
‘glinted’ on a small bright object in Captain 
Lawson’s hand. ‘The sight of it brought the 
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carpenter to his senses, and he shouted sulkily : 
‘Bo’sun ain’t ’ere, Cap’n Lawson. He’s mad. 
And no wonder neither. It ’ud drive me mad 
mysel’ if I was to pass another night in that 
there fo’c’sle. Why, the ship’s ’aunted !—There ! 
listen to that !’ 

Again the faint despairing cry made itself 
heard above the nse the waves. The wind 
seemed to bring it, and the wind swept it away 
again. Its weird agony awakened something of 
a superstitious dread even in the skipper’s mind. 
The men cowered closer together. 

Leaving his crew where they were, the 
captain made his way to the starboard fo’c’sle, 
and called the bo’sun by name. No answer. 
Then he entered the alley-way, and walked up 
the length of it. Behind the stove at the far 
end he found the bo’sun, huddled down on his 
haunches, in nothing but his oe shirt. The 
man was staring, stark mad. is one eye was 
bloodshot and wild, and the other empty pit 
glared up darkly. The skipper was no coward, 
_ at the sight of that f-naked madman 

e quailed a little, and felt sorry that he had 
found him ; but only for a moment. He a 
quickly past the stove to lay hands on Dredge, 
and as he did so, once more that wailing voice 
bore through the storm its message of infinite, 
helpless agony. At the sound, Dredge lea to 
his feet, and crying out loudly, ‘It’s Bill as is 
callin’ of me! I’m comin’, lad—father’s comin’ !’ 
burst out of the fo’c’sle and away across the deck, 
and was up on the lee bulwark and over the 
side in a flash. The skipper made a rush for 
the door, to attempt to secure the fleeting figure, 
but in vain. Just for half a second the madman 
was visible in his fluttering shirt on the reeling 
bulwark, and then went over into the darkness 
and those tumbling seas, 

Mr Rubble saw the deed from the bridge, and 
springing to the telegraph, rang the ship to a full 
stop; and then, whipping out his knife, ripped 
and sawed at the cords with which the lifebelt 
was lashed to the bridge-rail, and dashing down 
the ladder to the after-deck, flung the belt over- 
board from the stern, But, of course, it was 
trouble thrown away. And even if a boat could 
have lived in such a sea and found men to man it, 
the bo’sun would have drowned three times over 
before we could have got one lowered and started 
out to find him in a waste of black and stormy 
waters. After wallowing about some ten minutes 
or so for decency’s sake, the skipper rang the ship 
under steam again, and we slowly drew away, 
leaving the body of our bo’sun tossing somewhere 
in our wake. 

Neither threats nor cajolery could get the crew 
back into the fo’c’sle. The skipper talked about 
‘mutiny on the high seas,’ ~ even vapoured 
a little with his pistol ; but the men were stub- 
born and refused to budge. Breakfast over, they 
came aft in a body while the cap’n was on 
deck, and respectfully but firmly demanded to 
be set ashore at the nearest port. The ship was 
haunted, said they, and no good would come of 
sailing in her, and sail in her they would not. 
The cap’n told them that he could clap wid 
manjack of them in jail for three weeks, to whic 
they replied that they preferred jail to a haunted 


Well, like a reasonable fellow, the skipper gave 


in, and we ran for Harwich there and then; put 
the men ashore without a cent of wages among 
them; wired details to our owners; officiall 
reported the bo’sun’s death; shipped a fres 
crew, and were out again and fairly on our way 
inside four hours. 

That was the last of the voice. Neither out 
nor home did we hear any more talk about the 
=e ¢ being haunted. We made a prosperous run, 
and were docked again in the Tyne before the 
seventh week was over. Then the secret came 


out. The Valiant was scraped and painted, and ° 


ransacked and repaired from stem to sternpost. 
In that narrow den called the forepeak, which 
serves as the ship’s lumber-room, beneath a mass 
of old iron cables and rusty cordage, we found 
the — of a lad withered to a mummy. The 
rats had been at him too, and his feet were gone. 
Beside him there lay an empty meat tin; and 
in one of his pockets was an old silver watch 
with this inscription on it: ‘To Bm, with 
Father’s love.’ It was the bo’sun’s son. The 
_ fellow had stolen aboard as a stowaway ; 
or, being a sickly lad, his father had been 
strongly against his following the sea. In the 
storm, the plunging of the ship had shaken down 
upon him all the lumber in the forepeak, and he 
had screamed for his father till he died. 


SINGLE-RAIL RAILWAYS. 


THE single-rail railway has been a constant ambi- 
tion of the inventor, for whom no little fascination 
would appear to attach to attempts to devise a 
system of locomotion carried on one instead of 
two lines of rails, to judge by the frequent endeay- 
ours to solve the problem and to place it on a 
sound and practical commercial basis. 

Nearly half a century ago, the project took 
— in a rail carried on elevated posts, equal 
loads being slung on either side of the carrier- 
wheel from projecting arms. The arrangement 
was, however, deficient in stability. Since that 
date, many schemes have been brought forward, 
from ingeniously designed arrangements in which 
equilibrium is sec by the addition of a small 
guide-rail on either side, the whole details of 
which have been worked out with great care and 
accuracy ; down to the simpler form of a one- 
wheeled cart running in a groove formed by 
hollowed logs, supported on either side by men or 
beasts, and designed for South Africa, under the 
name of the Cameron Pontoon Cart. In each 
and all, however, the principle involved remains 
unchanged. 

Passing over the Meigs mes which was 

ially designed for overhead lines, and with a 
view to modify the inconveniences resulting from 
those now working in New York ; passing over, 
also, the Larmanjat system, which, though obtain- 
ing some footing in France and egie has 
failed as yet to give practical results sufficiently 
satisfactory to hold its own, we come to a scheme 
recently placed before the public, and known as 
the Lartique system, which, from the complete 
and energetic manner in which its inventors 
have carried out their conception, merits some 
passing notice. The rail is carried on iron trestles, 
of the form of the letter A inverted. Both 
engine and carriages sit astride the rail, equili- 
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brium being insured by two small guide-rails, one 
on either side of the trestle, and about a foot from 
the ground. Two classes of lines are constructed 
—a heavy permanent line for fixed traffic, and a 
temporary one of lighter design, readily movable. 
The advantages of a light railway weighing only 
some fourteen or fifteen tons per mile, and costing, 
according to the estimates, only some three hun- 
dred pounds per mile, in farming operations will 
be readily appreciated ; easily shifted, it is quickly 
re-erected to follow the crops; whilst one horse 


’ alone drawing the little trucks on their single rail, 


will, it is calculated, do eight times as much work 
as if dragging his load over the ground. 

An elevated railway standing some three feet 
above the ground has a decided advantage over a 
surface line in countries subject to sand-drifts or 
heavy snows ; as an example of which it may be 
stated that in Algeria, where the esparto business 
requires a ready means of carriage across the 
sandy plains, the Lartique railway is viewed with 
favour, and has done good service. The single rail, 
again, allows sharper curves than are admissible 
even-on the narrowest gauges ; and where minerals, 
&c., have to be brought down mountain slopes by 
zigzag routes, the advantages of the system make 
themselves apparent. For military purposes, the 
readiness with which the Lartique railway can be 
installed, and its general portability, will at once 
occur to the reader. The employment of trestles 
of different heights to carry the line affords a 
ready means of dealing with inequalities of 
ground, and also minimises the difficulties of 
crossing ditches, ravines, or brooks. Traction can 
be effected by manual or animal power, or by 
steam, compressed air, or electric locomotives, to 
suit the special requirements of the case. 

At the present time, when cheap transport both 
for men and goods forms a leading problem not 
merely at home but in the development of our 
colonies, every attempt to improve the present 
systems of locomotion is worthy of careful atten- 
tion and judicious investigation. 


POWDERED MILK. 


Aw attempt now being made to introduce pow- 
dered milk—that is to say, milk reduced by evapo- 
ration to the solid state, and sold as an article resem- 
bling sugar both in form and appearance—merits 
some notice, when account is taken of the import- 
ant position held by milk amongst the necessaries 
of daily consumption. The process adopted for 
the proposed conversion ma briefly sketched. 
Fresh cow’s milk havin n treated for the 
removal of a portion of its cream, is placed in a 
vacuum pan, surrounded by a water-jacket or 
outer vessel ch with hot water. e milk 
is gradually reduced to a viscid substance, of 
the consistency of ordinary condensed milk. 
Granulated white sugar is now added, to render 
the mass sufficiently friable, and the temperature 
is lowered some twenty or thirty degrees, to 
prevent any discoloration or loss of flavour in 
the powdered milk. Nothing further remains but 
the removal of the contents from the vacuum pan, 
which can either be distributed in the form of 
lumps, or as a granulated powder, after grinding 
in a revolving burrstone mill. The apparatus 
employed consists essentially of a copper vacuum 
pan connected with an air-pump capable of pro- 


ducing the requisite vacuum; a water-jacket | 


surrounds the vacuum chamber. A pipe, fur- 
nished with a stop-cock to regulate the supply, 
delivers the fresh milk direct into the vacuum 
pan, whilst an air-tight door is provided for the 
removal of the solidified material. A circular 
shaft running through the pan is furnished with 
stirring arms and scrapers for actuating and mixing 
the viscid milk ; and is driven by suitable beltin: 
or gearing. The water-tight jacket is tarnished 
with three pipes, giving admission to cold water, 
hot water, and steam respectively, so that the 
requisite heat can be maintained and regulated 
with the greatest nicety. An overflow pipe is 
also provided. 

It is claimed that powdered milk possesses excel- 
lent keeping qualities, and that samples exposed 
to moist air at a temperature of one hundred 
and twenty ye Fahrenheit have, after many 
months, been found unaffected either as regards 
flavour or gunn. The process is by no 
means confined to cane sugar for admixture with 
the milk; malt or grape sugar will produce results 
7. satisfactory. Powdered milk is well 
adapted for addition to coffee, chocolate, and 
other kindred beverages ; whilst that in the form 
of lumps will be found convenient for many 
pur . 
e manufacture of instantaneous beverages 
should receive an impetus from the invention 
now under discussion, for milk in powder-form 
can now be added to extract of coffee, powdered 
chocolate, or cocoa. 

The uses of milk for cooking pu 8 are too 
well known and appreciated to need any special 
enumeration ; the reader will readily perceive 
how valuable the invention must prove itself in 
all culinary arts; whilst travellers both by land 
and - cannot fail to avail themselves of the new 
article. 


THE GREAT NORTH SEA. 


Yezars have passed since the great North Sea 
Took him who was dearest on earth to me. 
Safe in God’s keeping I know he lies, 
And he hears not the seabirds’ moaning cries, 
As slowly over his grave they float, 
With the drifting wind ; and never a boat 
Or a sign of mankind is there, 
Only the wild waves’ ceaseless prayer 
Sounds ever above his quiet bed, 
Till the day that ‘ the sea gives up its dead.’ 
The mist comes down and it hides the sun ; 
But naught he knoweth—his work is done. 
Storm and tempest, they come not nigh 
The graves of the ocean, and never a sigh 
From the world far above them can break the sleep 
Of the dead who rest in the measureless deep. 
Thus for ever, until the latest morn 
Shall roll back the last time the darkness forlorn, 
My love in the clasp of the great North Sea 
Waits, till the ending of time shall be. 

Fiorence Peacock. 
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